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THE TREATY OF PEACE. 

[The treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States was signed at Paris, one hundred 
years ago, Sept. 3, 1783.] 

A. The military events leading to this result. 

A good general view of these campaigns 
may be had from the chapter on the cam- 
paigns, in Greene’s ‘‘ Historical view of the 
American revolution,”’ p. 245-81. 

See also Kapp’s ‘‘ Life of F. von Steuben.” 

Compare also ch. 7 of Johnston’s volume, 
‘*The Yorktown campaign.”’ 

See also other works cited in the list of ref- 
erences under the head of Yorktown, inthe 
MONTHLY REFERENCE LIsTs, Oct., 1881, v. 
I, Pp- 37, 39- 

For the straggling military operations of the 
two years, 1781-83, see also Bancroft’s 
‘‘ United States,’ v. 10, ch. 26-28. 

Also, Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Washington,” ch. 
66-67. 


[Note.—Sir Guy Carleton arrived at New York in May, 
1782, but did not undertake any warlike movements. | 


The disbanding of the troops, Oct. 18, 1783, 
may be studied in Irving’s “ Life of Wash- 
ington,” ch. 66-67. 

See also the article by J. T. Headley, on the 
‘* Last days of Washington’s army at New- 
burgh,” Harper’s Magazine, Oct., 1883, v. 67, 
p. 651-71. 

Also Mr. Curtis’s notes on “ Revolutionary 
centennials on the Hudson,’’ in the same 
number. 

On the “.Newburgh addresses,’’ March, 1783, 
see “ Washington’s writings,” v. 8, p. 369, 
393, 551. 

See also Hamilton’s ‘‘ Life of Alexander 
Hamilton,” v. 2. 

[Note.—On the formation of the Society of Cincinnati, 
see the article on ‘‘ The centennial of the Cincinnati,” 
by General John Cochrane, Magazine of American 
History, Sept., 1883, v. 10, p. 171-93.] 

B. The diplomatic negotiations preceding the sign- 
ing of the treaties. 

*The official papers are in the ‘‘ Diplomatic 
correspondence.” 

*See also Trescot’s valuable ‘‘ Diplomacy of 
the revolution.” 

*Lyman’s *‘ Diplomacy of the United States,” 
ee 

For Franklin’s agency in connection with the 
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result, see his ‘‘Autobiography,”’ etc., 
(edited by John Bigelow). 

Also his Writings, edited by Jared Sparks. 

*But also particularly his unpublished papers 
recently purchased in London for the De- 
partment of State. 

*[There isa list of these papers in Mis. Doc., no. 21, 
47th congress, 1st session]. 

The agency of Franklin and John Adams in 
the final result is considered by G. W. 
Greene, in his chapter on ‘‘ The diplomacy 
of the revolution,’’ (Historical view of the 
American revolution,” p. 173-209). 

*See also Flassan’s ‘‘ Diplomatie Frangaise,”’ 
v. 6. 

[Note.—In the Montuty REFERENCE Lists, Nov., 
1881, v. 1, Pp. 41, 43, is a list on ‘* The French allies,’ 
pointing out the invaluable aid received from France. ] 


In the Magazine of American History, Jan., 
1879, Vv. 3, Pp. 39, is a brief correspondence 
of J. Q. Adams and Jay, in relation to the 
treaty. * 

Compare also Jay’s ‘‘ Life of John Jay.” 

*Laurens’s ‘‘ Correspondence’”’ is included in 
the Ist series of Moore’s ‘‘ Materials for 
history.” 

On his imprisonment in the Tower of London, 
see Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Franklin,’’ v. 2, p. 
404-7. 

The attitude of the English government may 
be studied in the Shelburne papers, (in Fitz- 
maurice’s ‘‘ Life of Lord Shelburne ”’). 

See also Albemarle’s ‘‘ Rockingham and _ his 
contemporaries.” 

Also, Walpole’s ‘‘ Last journals,”’ v. 2. 

Also, Russell’s ‘‘ Charles James Fox,”’ v. 1. 

See also the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
v. 99, Jan., 1854, on Fox. 

Compare also Hamilton’s ‘‘ Republic of the 
United States,” v. 2. 

Rives’s “ Life of James Madison,” v. 1. 
Madison’s ‘‘ Debates and correspondence,’’ 
v.I. ; 
There is an admirable article on ‘‘ The treaty 
of peace and independence,” by George 
Ticknor Curtis, in Harper's Magazine, May, 

1883, v. 66, p. 833-40. 

[Note.—For this whole period minute references are to 
be found in Winsor’s ‘‘ Reader’s handbook of the 
American revolution,”’ p. 260-76.] 


C. The treaties of 1782-83. 


[Mote.—The order of diplomatic negotiations is as fol- 
lows: (1) ** Provisional articles between the United 
States and Great Britain,’ concluded Nov. 2, 1782; 
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(2) “ Armistice,’’ declaring a cessation of hostilities, 
concluded Jan. 20, 1783; (3) ‘* Preliminary articles’’ 
between France and Great Britain, signed at Ver- 
sailles, Jan. 20, 1783 ; (4) ‘* Definitive treaty of peace”’ 


between the United States and Great Britain, con- | 
These are printed in. the vol- | 
ume of “‘ Treaties and conventions,’ published by | 


cluded Sept. 3, 1783. 
the United States, p. 309-18]. 


The boundary as then established may be seen | 


from the 2d article of the treaty. 

Fitzmaurice’s ‘‘ Life of Shelburne” gives sev- 
eral maps showing the opposing claims 
discussed. 

*See also the pamphlet on ‘‘ The North-east- 
ern boundary,” by the late Israel Wash- 
burn. 

The provisions with reference to the loyalists 
may be seen in the 5th and 6th articles of 
the treaty. 

Compare also McMaster’s ‘“‘ History of the 
people of the United States,” v. 1, p. 107-11. 

[Note.—John Adams's first interview with the King, as 
the American minister, June 1, 1785, is described in his 


official dispatch to the United States government. 
(Reprinted in the Works of John Adams, v. 8, p. 


255-59-)] 
The result of the treaty. 

‘*Except,’’ says Mr. Ludlow, speaking of the 
relation of this to the contemporary European 
wars, ‘‘ Except that an independent state had 
grown up for the first time since the down- 
fall of the Aztec and Inca empires on the 
American continent, and that England had 
been politically lessened, the balance of 
power had been little affected by the war.” 
(Ludlow’s ‘‘War of American independ- 
ence,’’ p. 234.) ‘* By doing an act of justice to 
her former colonies,’’ says Bancroft, *‘ Eng- 
land rescued her own liberties at home from 


imminent danger and opened the way for 


their slow but certain development.”’ (Ban- 
croft’s ‘‘ United States,’’ v. I0, p. 591-92.) 

The Duc de Choiseul, writing in 1768, spoke 
of this event, (then foreseen), as one ‘* which 
will necessarily have the greatest influence 
on the whole political system of Europe.’’ 
(Quoted in Bancroft’s ‘‘ United States,”’ v. 
6, p- 245.) 

The Count Aranda, the Spanish minister at 
Paris in 1783, wrote in that year: ‘' This 
Federal Republic [America] is born a pygmy, 
so to speak.’’ ‘* A day will come when it 
will be a giant, even a colossus, formidable 
in these countries.”’ (Quoted in Works of 
Charles Sumner, v. 12, p. 149.) 

The address of King George III., at the open- 
ing of Parliament in 1782, used these words : 
‘Religion, language, interest, affections 
may, and I hope will, yet prove a bond of 
permanent union between the two coun- 
tries.’ (Quoted in Earl Stanhope’s ‘* His- 
tory of England,’’ v. 7, ch. 66.) 

The late John Richard Green wrote in 1880: 
‘Tf it crippled for a while the supremacy of 


the English nation, it founded the supremacy | 


of the English race. From the hour of 


American independence, the life of the Eng- | 
lish people has flowed not in one current, | 


but in two ; and while the older has shown 
little signs of lessening, the younger has 
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fast risen to a greatness which has changed 
the face of the world.’’ ‘‘It is already the 
main branch of the English people; and in 
the days that are at hand the main current 
of that people’s history must run along the 
channel, not of the Thames or the Mersey, 
but of the Hudson and the Mississippi.”’ 
(Green's “ History of the English people,” 
V. 4, p. 270.) 


82. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A. Local institutions. 

*See G. H. Martin’s ‘‘ Civil government in 
the United States.” 

*Also ‘‘ Local government 
abroad,’’ by R. P. Porter. 

[Note.—In the MonTHLY REFERENCE Lists of July and 
August, 1882, (v. 2, p. 23, 25, 27, 29), will be found ex- 
tended references to the technical discussion of political 
institutions in this country]. 

Mr. N. H. Egleston’s volume on ‘ Villages 
and village life’? is a very comprehensive 
consideration of the various phases of the 
subject. 

Col. George E. Waring, Jr.’s, ‘‘ Village im- 
provements and farm villages ” has a more 
specific and technical character. 

See the interesting article, (‘‘ by anon-resident 
American’’), on ‘‘ Village life in New Eng- 
land,” in the Contemporary Review, Dec., 
1880, v. 38, p. 932-41. 

The more compact life of the cities is consid- 
ered in the article, ‘‘ Cities as units in our 
policy,” by W. R. Martin, Worth American 
Review, Jan., 1879, v. 128, p. 21-34. 

And also, with conSiderable minuteness, by 
the anonymous author of the article on 
‘* Village life in New England,” in the ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ City life in the United States,”’ 
Contemporary Review, Noy., 1881, v. 40, p. 
710-25. 

An early critical examination of the character- 
istics and tendencies of American society, 
(including New England), is found in A, de 
Tocqueville’s ‘‘Democracy in America,” 
[1831]. 

A later view, [1882], is comprised in Mr. E. A. 
Freeman’s ‘‘ Some impressions of the United 
States.”” See also his ‘‘ Lectures to Ameri- 
can audiences.” 

A still more intimate acquaintance with the 
condition of American social organization 
is shown in the series of papers, (by Rev. J. 
B. Harrison), on ‘‘ Certain dangerous tend- 
encies in American life,” one of which, 
(‘‘ The people of a New England factory vil- 
lage”), was first published in the Atlantic 

Monthly, v. 46, p. 460-64. 

| B. Descriptions of representative localities. 

*President Dwight, of Yale College, left at his 
death, in 1817, his ‘‘ Travels in New England 
and Canada,” comprising very full memo- 
randa on the social and political characteris- 
tics of the localities visited through a period 
of more than twenty-five years. 


at home and 
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Later descriptions, (chiefly of rural localities), 
are those of Thoreau, (‘‘ Excursions,” ‘*‘ The 
Maine woods,” ‘‘Cape Cod,’’ ‘‘ Concord 
and Merrimack rivers,” and ‘‘ Walden ’’) ; 
and of Wilson Flagg, (‘‘ The woods and by- 
ways of New England’”’ and ‘‘ The birds 
and seasons of New England’”’). 

See also the anonymous volume (1835) on 
‘* New England and her institutions.”’ 

A much more recent volume is that of Mr. 
Samuel Adams Drake, on ‘‘ The nooks and 
corners of the New England coast,”’ (touch- 
ing upon the local peculiarities of such quaint 
and interesting places as Portsmouth, 
Marblehead, and Nantucket). 

Other works giving similar details are God- 
frey’s ‘‘The island of Nantucket; Mrs. 
Austin’s ‘‘Nantucket scraps;” ‘*Hill’s 
“North shore of Massachusetts Bay ;” 
Leonard’s “ Pigeon Cove ;” Lunt’s *‘ Old 
New England traits,’? (Newburyport); ‘‘ New 
England bygones,” by Mrs. E. H. Rollins ; 
and ‘‘ Among the Isles of Shoals,’”’ by Mrs. 
Thaxter. 

** Taghconic,” by J. E. A. Smith, is of local 
interest and importance for Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts. 

The fascinating quaintness and attractiveness 
of Newport are reproduced in Col. T. W. 
Higginson’s charming volume, ‘‘ Oldport 
days.” 

Of a more formal description are Mr. G. B. 
Bartlett’s ‘‘ Concord guide-book,” King’s 
‘*Dictionary of Boston,’’ King’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Boston,’’ and King’s ‘* Hand-book 
of Boston harbor,’’ which, however, are very 
largely devoted to social traits. 

Volume 3 of the ‘‘ Memorial history of Bos- 
ton” contains two chapters on life in Bos- 
ton in the present century ;—‘‘ The last forty 
years of town government,”’ by Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge, (p. 189-216), and ‘‘ Boston under 
the mayors,” by J. M. Bugbee, (p. 217-92). 

Of a distinctly formal nature also are *Cool- 
idge and Mansfield’s ‘‘ History and descrip- 
tions of New England,’’ (1859). Also, Os- 
good’s ‘‘Handbook of New England,” 
(1873). 

C. Fiction. 

Dr. Holmes has sketched the characteristics of 
New England life, (chiefly eastern Massachu- 
setts), with great vividness, in his stories, 
“Elsie Venner”’ and ‘‘ The guardian angel.”’ 

Sylvester Judd’s novel, ‘ Margaret,” (1845), 
was pronounced by James Russell Lowell, 
(North American Review, July, 1849, v. 69, 
Pp. 209), ‘‘the most emphatically American 
book ever written.” 

J. G. Holland’s ‘‘ Story of Sevenoaks,”’ deals 
with the life of rural New England. 

See also Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Autobiography of a 
New England farm-house.”’ 

“Dr. Johns,” by Donald G. Mitchell, (‘‘ Ik 


Marvel”), Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Oldtown folks” | 


” 


and her ‘‘ Oldtown fireside stories’’ are con- 
sidered successful reproductions of strongly 
marked New England characteristics. 


See also ‘‘Cape Cod folks,” by Miss Mac- 
Lean ; also ‘‘ Up from the Cape.”’ 

Mrs. Whitney’s ‘‘ Real folks,’’ ‘We girls,” 
‘* The other girls,” etc., deal with types of a 
different character. 

Mr. Robert Lowell’s ‘‘ Antony Brade’’ is a 
strikingly natural picture of school life in 
New England. 

Life in a quaint New England town (Ports- 
mouth) some thirty odd years ago, is very 
vividly reproduced in Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story 
of a bad boy.” 

There is a good portraiture of city life in re- 
cent years, in ‘‘ Nimport,’’ by E. L. Byn- 
ner. 

‘* Malbone, an Oldport romance,” by Col. T. 
W. Higginson, is connected with Newport 
society of some years back. 

The Newport of to-day, however, appears in 
the story ‘‘ Newport,’”’ by G. P. Lathrop, (in 
the current numbers of the AZ/antic). Alsoin 
the anonymous volume, ‘‘ A Newport aqua- 
relle.”’ 

Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Undiscovered country,” “A 
modern instance,’’ and ‘‘A woman's rea- 
son,’ present carefully elaborated features 
of New England life and manners, and have 
occasioned widely varying comment. 

Mr. James's‘ Roderick Hudson,” is almost the 
only one of his stories which is concerned 
with the life and characters of an American 


town, (Northampton). 
[Note.—This story has furnished Mr. Matthew Arnold 
with a basis for comment in connection with his doubt- 
Nineteenth 


? 


ful query as to civilization in America. 
Century, v. 11, p. 684.] 

Exaggerated and travestied forms of New Eng- 
land social life are to be met with in the 
anonymous story, ‘‘ The tender recollections 
of Irene Magillicuddy ;’ and in Grant’s 
‘* Confessions of a frivolous girl.” 

For other fiction, illustrating New England 
life, see the Fiction catalogue of the Boston 
Public Library. 


D. Poetry. 


Some essential features of New England life 
may be studied in Longfellow’s poems, 
‘“‘The hanging of the crane;’’ ‘‘The old 
clock on the stairs;’’ ‘‘ The village black- 
smith,’’ and others. 

Whittier’s ‘‘Snowbound” is a charmingly 
natural picture of New England country 
life in winter. 

Dr. Holmes’s poem, ‘‘ The schoolboy,”’ is a 
strikingly vivid reproduction of life ata 
New England school, (Andover). 

Mr. Emerson’s poem, ‘‘ Boston,” is a highly 
idealized expression of traits of character 


associated with that city. 

[Note.—In the two volumes of ‘‘ Poems of places,” de- 
voted to ‘*‘ New England,” Mr. Longfellow has brought 
together a large number of poems associated with par- 
ticular places in New England, but these, in a majority 
of instances, are connected with natural scenery]. 


| E. Mew England influence on American Society. 


In his article, ‘‘ The New England character,” 
(North American Review, Jan., 1837, v. 44, 
p. 237-60), Mr. J. G. Palfrey has dwelt on 
some of the characteristics of New England 
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and its influence in the country during this 
century. | 
A humorously written article by James Par-| 

ton, entitled ‘‘ The mean Yankees at home,” | 
(Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1869, v. 23, p. 61-| 
81), dwells upon some of the conditions of | 
the wide influence which New England has | 
exerted _ a system”’ which, ‘‘ with modi- 
fications, is destined to prevail over the | 
fairest parts of this continent.’ | 
Within a few years, the degree to which the | 


See, for instance, an article by Rev. W. W. 
Newton, on ‘“‘ The decline of England,” 
Penn Monthly, 1876, v. 7, p. 

*Also, the address of Senator x Ww. Aldrich, 
at Woodstock, Conn., July 4, 1883. 

In an article in 7he Nation, May 27, 1869, v 
8, p. 411, Mr. A. G. Sedwick correctly insists 
that while the fact of the New Englander’s 
“leaving his home and making a new one 
for himself in Ohio, in New York, in Texas, 
in Florida,” has been generally admitted, 


transfer of intellectual and social supremacy | ‘its necessary effect upon New England has 
to other portions of the country has gone | hitherto not been regarded” as much as the 


on, has occasioned extended comment. benefit to the newer lands. 
| 


The remark of Mr. James M. Hubbard, in the July-August number of the MONTHLY REFERENCE 
Lists, stating that an edition of Shakespeare edited by Peabody in 1836, ‘‘did more to introduce 
the reading of Shakespeare in this country than any other before or since, ”’ ‘‘ was intended to 
refer,” Mr. Hubbard writes, ‘‘ to the edition of Munroe & Francis in 1802-1804, rather than to that of 
Peabody.”’ 

The series of references on United States history since 1789 will be resumed in the October 
number of the MONTHLY REFERENCE LISTs. 





